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[a nature ou de I'essence cle Dieu;— pour sa-roip ce qu'il eat, il faut etre Dieu niSme,"—had made a deep impression on his mind early in life; it is one of the half-dozen French quotations that he introduces at every opportunity into his compositions ; in " Eureka" he translates it, " We know absolutely nothing of the nature or essence of God; in order to comprehend what he is, we should have to be God ourselves," — and he immediately adds, " I nevertheless venture to demand if this our present ignorance of the Deity is an ignorance to which the soul is everlastingly condemned." * Now after reflection he boldly took the only road to such knowledge that was left open by the apothegm, and affirmed that he was God, being persuaded thereto by his memories of an ante-natal arid his aspiration for an immortal existence, and in particular by his pride, "My whole nature utterly revolts", he exclaimed, " at the idea that there is any Being in the Universe superior to myself I " 2 On reading so violent an expression of belief one involuntarily examines the matter more closely and pushes homa the question whether Poe did actually so fool himself to the top of his bent; and after some libtle investigation one finds that, if he was his own dupe, the reason is not far to seek. It is necessary liere to summarize the speculations which were put forth elsewhere by Poe, especially in the metaphysical tales, and either led up to or supplemented the views of " Eureka."
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